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CHAPULTEPEC. 
The above engraving represents the hill 
and fortress of Chapultepec, near the city 





of Mexico, the scene of one of the bloodiest 
battles in the late war between Mexico and 


the United States. The fortress was cap- 
tured by the Americans, Sept. 13, 1847, 





after a desperate defence by the Mexicans, 
and 550 prisoners, (including 100 officers, ) 
7 pieces of artillery, and 100 muskets 
were captured. 








Moral Tales. 








MORRIS AND NORA LEE. 


In the far off Western wilds, where art 
has not yet displaced the works of nature, 
dwelt Adam Lee. His cottage, rude though 
neat, seemed to stand in the very heart 
of that ancient forest; and yet not far 
fom it, towards the South, many a well 
tilled acre was to be found, while to the 
West, a thriving village looked down, from 
4 projecting eminence, upon the majestic 
Mississippi. 

Adam Lee was a hale and cheerful old 
man. Time, it is true, had left its fur- 
tows upon his cheek, and tinged his beard 
with silver; but it had been unable to 
bow his iron frame, or chill his kindly 
feelings, and at sixty, his step was as elas- 
ti,and his smile as ready as at sixtcen. 
Yet Adam Lee had not been without his 
sorrows. Deprived in early youth of both 
his parents, defrauded in mature years of 

whole earthly fortune, he had reso- 
lutely renounced the comforts of New 
England life, to seek in a newly settled 
region, both friends and a home. Then 
followed long years of patient toil, of dan- 
gets bravely encountered, of difficulties 
wercome ; and when at length, prosperity 
began to smile upon him, and the long 
Wished for hours of ease seemed close at 
hand, death visited his household. Sadly, 
yet unrepiningly, he committed four sweet 
children to their kindred dust, and when 
‘te gentle mother, grieving for the lost, 
fided from his sight, though his faith was 
‘rely tried, his spirit fainted not. Dis- 
‘ppointments subdued, but did not crush 
is heart, nor sear it with selfishness. 

‘8 sympathies flowed on, as ever, in one 
unbroken course, bringing to his eye the 
“ar for others’ sorrows, to his lip the 
‘mile for others’ joys. Old and young met 
alike & kindly welcome at his cottage, and 
2 ee wandering red man ever found 

end. 

Two children now remained to cheer the 
od man’s solitude, and to them his affec- 
tons clung closer and closer, with each 
advancing year. Well did sweet Nora 
; €€ merit a father’s love. Born and edu- 








cated in their wood embowered cottage, 
she was truly one of nature’s children. 
Untaught by fashion, and ignorant of con- 
ventional forms, she grew in gentle youth 
and beauty, an affectionate, simple child 
of the forest. Their quiet mode of life, 
her early sorrows, but above all her moth- 
ers’s death, had given a tinge of sadness 
to a nature which might else have been too 
buoyant, and taught her to look upon the 
dark, as well as the bright pictures of life. 
Her chief delight was found in sitting by 
her father’s side, when his daily toil was 
ended, while he told her of his childhood 
and his New England home; or in wan- 
dering beneath those old trees, of a sum- 
mer evening, and lending a willing ear to 
the bright visions of her ever ardent and 
hopeful brother. To this brother, her 
heart was bound by the strongest ties, and 
he in return, lavished upon her an almost 
idolatrous love. If their natures were 
widely different, they nevertheless com- 
mingled, and flowed harmoniously on to- 
gether. To her brother, Nora looked for 
assistance and amusement; and impulsive, 
and impetuous, as he was, a word or look 
from her restrained him. It pleased his 
pride that he could both protect and love 
a being so fair and fragile, and sportively 
and tenderly he called her his own “ For- 
est Flower.” 

Spring, with her thousand charms of 
birds and flowers, was nearly gone; al- 
ready close upon her steps the golden 
summer months were treading, and hap- 
piness and contentment dwelt as ever in 
the home of Adam Lee. The turmoil of 
the busy world, and the eager pursuit of 
wealth, were by him alike unheeded; _ his 
cottage was his world, his children his 
dearest treasures. 

The sun’s last rays glimmered feebly 
through the leaves, and the balmy breath 
of June played lightly with the bright 
curls of Nora Lee, as sitting by the open 
window, she awaited her brother’s return 
from his labor in the field. ‘* Where can 
Morris be, dear father?” she at length, 
half audibly murmured, and even as she 
spoke, the object of her solicitude entered. 
His cheek was flushed with excitement, 
his eye, lighted up with a wild fire, and 








he cast a troubled glance upon his father 
and sister. ‘* You are late, my son,” said 
the careless voice of Adam Lee. ‘I have 
been to the village,’ was the reply; and 
without further words, they sat down to 
their simple evening meal. “I have 
waited for you so long, dear Morris,” re- 
sumed Nora, as she placed before her broth- 
er his favorite dish, ‘I began to fear that 
you would not return in time to go down 
with me to the glen, and build the bower 
in which we are to eat with you your birth- 
day dinner on the morrow ; will there now 
be time, do you think?” “We will at 
least commence it to-night,” rejoined the 
youth, and then in an earnest tone, quite 
unusual to him, he continued: ‘ Yes, 
we will celebrate my birth-day in the glen 
to-morrow, and then, father, sister, I must 
leave you. You start, surprised at my 
words. Let them not grieve you. You 
cannot say me no, forit is the voice of my 
country which calls. Even now, upon her 
south-western borders, a gallant little 
band is struggling with the enemy. Its 
cry for assistance has resounded through 
the length and breadth of our land, and 
already have the sturdy sons of New Eng- 
land, responsive to the summons, armed 
themselves for the contest. Shall the 
West do less than the East? Shall I, 
young and hardy as I am, remain inglo- 


‘riously by my fireside, preferring my own 


ease to the honor of my country? No; 
every impulse of my soul rises indignantly 
to repel the thought; and even you, my 
Nora—mine own sister—would despise 
me, did ‘ feel differently. Father, I have 
heard you speak of the troublous times in 
former years. I have seen your cheek 
glow with an American’s pride at the men- 
tion of Lexington and Bunker Hill. I 
have heard you tell, with all ason’s emo- 
tion, how your father cheerfully relin- 
quished the comforts of home, the society 
of friends, and, sundering himself from 
every endearing tie, devoted his energies 
unweariedly to the sacred cause of liberty. 
And can you forbid your son to obey his 
country’s call? Can you permit him to 
disgrace your father’s name? Will you 
not rather gladly send him from you, that 
he may seek, with a stout heart, and un- 


faltering step, the banks ofthe Rio Grande?” 
- At this appeal, the old man’s lip quiv- 
ered, and the tear started to his eye; but 
his voice was firm, and his cheek unblanch- 
ed, as he said, “go, my son: and may a 
father’s blessing go with you.” 

Sadly and slowly passed the birth-day 
in the cottage of Adam Lee. Even the 
father’s patriotism sometimes wavered ; 
and there were moments when he half-re- 
pented the decision he had made. And 
the sister, the loving, gentle Nora, the 
“Forest Flower,” how did she endure 
the trial? Weighed down beneath the 
load of present sorrow, distracted by vague 
forebodings of greater ill to come, she 
nevertheless restrained her feelings; and 
up to the very moment of her brother’s 
departure, the pale cheek and compressed 
lip, alone betrayed the tumult that raged 
within. Once, indeed, as they sat down 
together for the last time to the social 
board, she could not refrain from whis- 
pering the sad presentiment, that around 
that table they should never all three 
meet again. But her father mildly chid 
her for her faithlessness, and her brother 
breathed words of hope and comfort in her 
ear, until she strove to feel with them, 
that no sacrifice could be too great in their 
country’s cause. Fy their mother’s grave, 
down in a lovely dell, that brother and 
sister parted ;—he went forth to mingle 
in the scenes of war,—she remained to 
comfort the father’s heart, and weep hot 
tears in secret for the loved and absent one. 

But why attempt to follow the footsteps 
of the brother through a long and weari- 
some campaign? Why dwell upon themes 
at which the senses faint, and the heart 
grows sick? No language can adequately 
represent the horrors of war. Yet amid 
the sufferings and privations of their toil- 
some march, amid the greater dangers 
which ensued, Morris Lee desponded not. 
In the din of battle, when the shrieks of 
the wounded, and the groans of the dying, 
came mingled with the cannon’s thunder, 
and the death angel seemed hovering about 
his head, thoughts of his father and 
sister sustained him. To win for himself 
and them a noble name, to listen to praises 
from their lips,—this was the reward for 
which he hoped, this would be ample re- 
compense for even greater perils. 

Summer, autumn and winter passed 
slowly and heavily away. Spring came 
with its genial influences, butit brought not 
tranquillity to the forest cottage. Ru- 
mors had come to them, from time to time, 
of bloody, fearful contests, of battles 
fought and won; and if the aged eye of 
Adam Lee sparkled with delight as he 
heard of his son’s brave deeds, a_ tear 
would quickly dim it, as he saw the va- 
cant chair, or watched with tender anxiety 
the pale cheek of his gentler child. ‘* To-- 
morrow is Morris’s birth-day,” said Nora, 
one evening sadly, “and he will not be. 
here.” ‘‘Aye,”’ replied the old man, “ but 
he is in his country’s service, and we should 
not murmur. There comes the post-boy 
with the letters. Cheer up, darling; be- 
like there is good news from him, and we 
will celebrate right merrily to-morrow, his 
birth-day, and his bravery together.” “And. 
perhaps, father,”—but her words were in- 
terruped by the entrance of the boy, who 
slowly advancing towards Adam Lee, 
placed in his hand a letter. ‘“’Tis not 
from Morris,” said he, as he glanced has- 
tily at the signature; and then as if felled 
by a sudden blow, he sank back into his 
chair, and groaned aloud. That fatal let- 
ter! Ina moment, it had destroyed both 





doubt and hope, and revealed.the dread. 
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reality. Morris Lee had fallen by the 
hand of the enzmy. Nobly had he per- 
ished too, said the writer; but little did 
that avail to the father’s aching heart, to 
the sister’s blighted spirit. To them he 
was lost forever, and praises were but 
mockery. There is a grief which utters 
no complaint, but silently and surely, de- 
stroys the very being. And such was No- 
ra Lee’s. Few words escaped her lips— 
few tears bedewed her eye. Tenderly and 
assiduously she strove to calm her father’s 
anguish, but her own heart was none the 
less deeply wounded. Gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, that “Forest Flower’ faded, 
and ere the next birth-day came round, 
they laid her by her mother’s side. Then 
did the fortitude which had so long sus- 
tained him, forsake the heart of Adam Lee. 
Then wag patriotism forgotten. There, 
by the grave of his last, fairest child, the 
strong man’s nature was bowed. 

The war had added to his country’s 
conquests, but it had made him childless. 
The light of his old age had gone. Hence- 
forth he must tread alone life’s weary pil- 
grimage, and earnestly did he look for- 
ward to the time, when he too, might lie 
down and beat rest.—n.v.n. [ The Crystal. 
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wife of two widowers, was destined to be- 
come the the sixth wife ofa third, and no 
less a personage than her king. The pro- 
fessed regard of Henry, was at first met 
with distrust and alarm by Katherine. The 
fate of most of her predecessors must have 
served as an awful warning to any woman 
whom the king should select to fill the 
place which they had occupied. Kathe- 
rine well knew that her attachment to Sir 
Thomas must have been known to the 
king, and her thoughts must have resort- 
ed to the plea urged against Anna Boleyn, 
for an attachment to Percy before her 
marriage with Henry Eighth; and al- 
though Katherine’s well established repu- 
tation for piety and virtue, exempted her 
from suspicion, yet her innocence might 
not protect her, should Henry hereafter 
wish to break the tie which he was now so 
anxious to form. For the first time, Hen- 
ry found acold and reluctant listener to 
his vows, one to whom the prospect of 
sharing his throne was a subject of alarm 
rather than of exultation. The reluctance 
on the part of Katherine only served to 
increase the ardor of Henry, who urged 
his suit so successfully, that the lady at. 
length consented to become his bride, ’ere 
the rules prescribed by etiquette for her 
mourning for Lord Latimer had _ expir- 
ed. (To be Continued.) EstTELLE. 








ORIGINAL. 


KATHERINE PARR. 
Sizth Queen. of Henry Eighth. 
BORN 1510—prep 1548. 


Katherine Parr, although not of a noble, 
was of avery ancient descent, connected 
by both of her parents with some of the 
noblest families in England. She lost her 
father when only five years of age, and 
was very carefully educated by her mother, 
a discreet and sensible woman, who devot- 
ed the most of her time to the cultivation 
of the minds of her children. Katherine 
at an early age, gave proof that she pos- 
sessed talents of no ordinary stamp. From 
her mother, and under the tuition of oth- 
ers, well fitted to instruct her, Katherine 
acquired not only the , usual rudiments of 
female education, but a good knowledge 
of ancient and modern languages. She 
delighted in study, and by her diligence 
proved that it was ever a pleasure to her 
to be thus engaged. She was married at 
a very early age to Lord Borough, who 
was many years her ‘senior, and had chil- 
dren by a former marriage who were older 
than his bride. They lived very harmo- 
niously together, but Katherine’s husband 
died when she was only sixteen years of 
age, leaving her a large dowry, which ad- 
ded to her charms of mind and person, ren- 
dered her one of the most attractive wo- 
men in England. 

She next, of her many suitors, selected 
Lord Latimer, who had been twice a widow- 
er, and such was the uniform kindness 
and good sense which lady Latimer mani- 
fested toward a son and daughter of Lord 
Latimer’s, by.a former marriage, that she 
gained the love and admiration of the 
whole family.. Her husband paid the pe- 
nalty of his life for his obstinate adherence 
to the religious insurgents, whose pardon 
had been once accorded them, but whose 
continued disturbances, forbade a second 
similar act. She had by the death of 
Lord Latimer, come in possession of anoth- 
er large dowry, and returning to the coun- 
try, where her earlier life had been passed, 
Lady Latimer turned her attention to the 
study of that creed which the opposition 
of her late husband had prevented her 
from openly avowing. She soon embrac- 
ed with pious fervor the tenets which she 
could now no longer doubt. Ata time 
when persecution and death, in its fiercest 
forms, often awaited those who embraced 
the Protestant religion, it required no small 
share of courage to take the course pur- 
sued by Katherine. Lady Latimer was 
now addressed by Sir Thomas Seymour, 
who although not decidedly a religious 
man, yet, the fact that he preferred the re- 
formed faith to the Roman Catholic, plead- 
ed strongly in his favor witha woman who 
had boldly confronted danger for the sake 
of a religion which she was fully convinc- 
ed was the only true one. 

Katherine was without doubt fondly at- 
tached to Sir Thomas, but fate had de- 
creed that her marriage with him should 
not then take place. 

The woman who had already been the 











Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


WHAT IS BENEVOLENCE? 

“What did you mean, father, by saying 
to-day, that Ned Williams was a very be- 
nevolent man?” 

“I meant what I said,” replied his fa- 
ther, smiling; ‘‘ what was there in the re- 
mark so very difficult to understand ?” 

“Why, I thought Ned Williams was one 
of the poorest men in the village!” 

“So he is; but can he not be benevo- 
lent, if he is poor? What does benevo- 
lence mean?” 

Robert hesitated a moment before an- 
swering, and his little sister Fanny ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, I know what it means. 
It means to give away clothes and potatoes, 
and cold meat to poor people.” 

Robert, not quite satisfied with any de- 
finition he could think of, had resorted to 
the Dictionary, and read aloud ; “‘Benevo- 
lence—disposition to do good, charity. 
Benevolent—kind, good, affectionate.” 

“Yes, that is the meaning,” said his 
father. ‘* Andsurely a poor man can have 
the disposition to do good, can be kind and 
affectionate as well as a rich one. Itisa 
common error to suppose benevolence ton- 
sists entirely in giving away money, or ar- 
ticles of food and clothing. Many a poor 
person without giving these, has been 
more benevolent than even our most lib- 
eral rich men.” 

** But,” persisted Robert, ‘I do not see 
how that can be ?” 

““Nor I,” said Fanny, who since she 
had been able to define what benevolence 
meant, sooner than Robert, to her own 
complete satisfaction at least, considered 
herself quite an important party in the dis- 
cussion. 

“There are,’”’ said their father, “ num- 
berless modes of manifesting a desire to do 
good; the merit, the- real benevolence 
consists in the sacrifice we make, rather 
than the amount contributed. It may cost 
arich man less to give a large sum of 
money, than it does a poor man to sacri- 
fice his time, or ease. I think I can make 
this plainer to you, by relating some in- 
stances of benevolence which occurred in 
our own village, a few winters ago. There 
was at that time, a family living in a very 
remote part of the town by the name of 
Richards. The head of it was a sboring 
man, temperate and honest, but quite poor, 
with a family of six children. One cold 
night in January, his little dwelling took 
fire and burnt to the ground. You can 
imagine the distress of the family¢ This 
little house, and a cow, were all he owned 
in the wide world. To make the matter 
worse, Mrs. Richards at the time of the 
fire, was confined to her bed with a lung 
fever. What wasto be done? Here was 
a fine opportunity of shewing benevolence. 
And I will tell you of the different man- 
ner in which these individuals assisted them, 
and you can judge for yourselves whether 
the poor can be benevolent. The next 





house to Mr. Richards’ was inhabited by a 
widow woman named Wilson, and thither 
Mrs. R. was carried by two men. As was 
to be expected, the invalid was much 
worse in the morning. The excitement of 
mind, fatigue of body, and exposure to the 
cold, had increased her fever to an alarm- 
ing degree. Good Mrs. Wilson, never 
thought of hesitating about what was duty 
in such acase. Every comfort her little 
cottage afforded, was freely bestowed, and 
her whole time and strength given to her 
sick inmate with the utmost cheerfulness, 
day after day, and week after week. I 
dare say the thought never occurred to her 
that she was being very benevolent ; she act- 
ed out a beautiful impulse of her heart, in 
relieving the distressed, for she had drunk 
deeply of His spirit, who said, “* Do unto 
others, as you would others should do 
unto you.” Let us seé what she sacri- 
ficed. She earned her subsistence by wash- 
ing in the families in the village, and was 
accustomed to labor thus five days in the 
week, receiving for this labor fifty cents 
per day. ‘Therefore in devoting four wecks 
to her sick neighbor, she lost—how much, 
Robert? 

“Five times fifty cents is two dollars 
and a half, for one week; and four times 
two is eight, and four halves two more. 
Ten dollars, sir !’’ 

*“Yes; and‘none but the very poor can 
fully estimate the comforts or rather neces- 
saries of life this sum could procure. It 
would have bought warm winter clothing 
for herself and children, or a supply of 
fuel, or wholesome provisions. Besides 
this, you must remember she gave up rest 
at night, her own bed, and many other 
comforts.” 

“TI don’t believe,” said Fanny, ‘ any 
body else was half so benevolent as Mrs. 
Wilson was then, papa ?” 

“You shall hear,” said her father. 
‘About a month after the fire, the neigh- 
bors began to think of building a house 
for Mr. Richards. A subscription paper 
was circulated; some gave money, some 
gave labor, and some building materials. 
Mr. Parker gave by far the largest sum of 
money. He was a young man from Bos- 
ton, very wealthy and gay. He had come 
here to settle the estate of a relative re- 
cently deceased, by whom he had received 
thirty-thousand dollars, in addition to his 
former possessions. He was a kind-hearted 
thoughtless young man; and when the 
subscription list was handed him, and the 
circumstances related, he opened the desk 
containing his new treasures, and drawing 
out a hundred dollar bill, gave it to the 
applicant. Every one on hearing it ex- 
claimed, ‘How generous! How benevo- 
lent!’ and yet from what I know of him, 
I doubt whether he would have sacrificed 
one night’s sleep, or one party of pleasure 
to secure the Richards’ a new house.” 

* But, papa, was it wrong for Mr. Par- 
ker to give him a hundred dollars?” 
said little Fanny, with a cloud on her sun- 
ny brow. 

‘**No, my love. It was right in him; 
just what he ought to have done. “All I 
wish you to notice, is, the cost of his gift ; 
for on that, as I said before, and not on 
the amount given, depends the merit of 
the act, The third person I shall mention 
who assisted the Richards, was Ned Wil- 
liams. You know he is very poor, and 
could give no money. That winter he 
was earning something for the support of 
his family, by chopping wood in the for- 
est. He was up every morning as soon as 
the first faint streak of light was seen in 
the eastern sky, and was off by sunrise, 
whistling merrily as he drove along,breath- 
ing the pure, morning air. The forest 
rung with ;the heavy strokes of his axe, 
and ever and anon, might be heard a loud 
crash, as some sturdy oak or lofty pine 
came tumbling to the ground. No hap- 
pier man than honest Ned in those days of 
toil and poverty. One night as he sat by 
his fire, he told his wife he believed he 
must do something for Richards’ new 
house.” 

“IT want to do something neighborly,” 
said he; ‘‘ and I have been contriving how 
to manage it. There’s John Jones, has 
given timber enough for the frame from 
his woodlot, and I’m thinking I had bet- 
ter go and chop it for him.” 

“But if you do,” replied his wife, “ the 
visit to brother David must be given up. 
You will have no other time to go.” 

“T know it! I knowit! I’ve counted 








ce 
the cost” said he, “ beforehand. T had 
rather set my heart on making that visit 
after my chopping was done; but yo 
know we can’t give money like Mr. Parker 
and ’twould be a hard case if we could'nt 
do a good turn fora neighbor, now and 
then, if we are poor.” 

Ned Williams’ wife was not the woman 
to throw cold water on any generous im. 
pulse. She looked at her husband with 
mingled pride and affection, as she ap. 
swered, ‘* Yes, it would be very hard 
indeed, if we were compelled to be selfish 
because we are poor.” So the visit wwas 
given up; and William’s axe never jj 
greater execution than when used in behalf 
of neighbor Richards’ new house. Here 
are three benevolent people, and yet two 
of them are very poor.” 

“Well,” said Robert, “I understand 
now, how poor people can be benevolent: 
but I think Mr. Parker was benevolent 
also, for his hundred dollars must have 
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helped a great deal.” “Tf tha 

“Certainly he was,” said his father. [MgVikins, ‘ 
** but I wish you to feel that every person Emma’s 
can do good. However, poor, ignorant, [ad her to 
or obscure one may be, he can give good “Oh!” 
deeds, kind words, and sympathizing looks guew milk 
to the suffering ones aroundhim. This. [would 1 
pacity of doing good is the richest gift ij on, where 
God has bestowed upon man; it isa por- fj And I wor 
tion of his own divine nature. Can you “Take 
tell me, Robert, in what passage of Scrip. the farme! 
ture the truth we have been considering [in my flo 
is taught?” a © BB Take it ; 3 

“Is it not where Jesus said, that the How o 
widow who had cast in her two mites, had jj expected 
given more than they all?” “Oh!” 

“Yes, Robert, and you may take the [im ltlips. 
Bible and read that chapter for our even jp aher at 
ing devotions.” ae asshe cou 
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THE PET LAMB. hes 

Emma Lee was on her way to school mother I 
one day, when she found a new-born lam) J use, to 
lying in the soft green grass. She looked [ Vhen she 
all around, but its dam was nowhere to way off, 
be seen; so she lifted it tenderly in her cher, En 
arms, and carried it back to herhome, jm ' 2¢ck, 
As she walkéd along, the lamb laid its fj sy, 
heac against her bosom, and looked up at “Dear 
her with its mild eyes, and meck, inno- fg And tl 
cent face. Already she loved it; when Jy "4s, h 
she got home, she said— frend, ye 

“Oh mother! dear mother! Look here! yes, 
I have found the sweetest little lamb. It fj 4, hac 
was all alone in the field. And I have 
brought it home. Shan’tit be mine, mothe 
er? Iwill give it some of my bread and 
milk, and oh, I will love it so much.” 

But Emma’s mother said that the lamb, 9B 
no doubt belonged to Farmer Wilkins, Y 
and that it wouldn’t be right for her to When 
keep it. day call 

Then Emma looked sad. me how 

“* It would be wrong, my love,” said Mrs. {@ He told 
Lee, seeing how sorrowful Emma looked, and the 
‘for you to keep what belongs to farmer J the fig 
Wilkins. Suppose you had a lamb, and § pretty p 
it were to get lost—would you think it No so 
right for the person who found it to keep @ ditional 
it as his own?” ing to j 

Emma Lee, though a very little girl, JJ marbles 
was quick to understand a’ good reason & amin: 
when it was given. She saw in amo- § have soy 
ment, that she had no right to keep the Back 
lamb. So she said, though in nota very § lhadg 
animated way, for she could not help being & knew al 
grieved at the thought of parting with the JJ ny fath 
innocent creature— “Hu 

‘‘ Hadn’t I better carry it over to farmer § you to 
Wilkins?” now teg 

“Yes, dear. It may be his; but ifmot, § your lit 
he can tell you to whom it belongs.” All t 

So Emma took the lamb in her arms § rather 
again, and carried it over to farmer Wil- § would, 
a ‘3: ” . ‘ Wil- ph 

es, it is my lamb,” said farmer W} The 
kins, as he took the little animal from het J ofman, 
arms; “and you are a good girl for bring: § sore y 
ing it home tome. If the dogs had found # and yo 
it, they would have torn it all to pieces. but if 
Here Kitty,” and he spoke to a maid wh0 ff old ma 
was passing near, “ go into the garden and § dial of 
pick a basket of strawberries for Emm § en yeg 
Lee. She found this new-born lamb! § seven 
the field this morning, and has come all F his 1i¢ 
the way here to bring it home.”’ When | 

As the farmer said this, he put the lamb § be tw, 
upon the ground, but as Emma thought, twenty 
not very gently. This awakened all her Ff should 
sympathies for the little creature, and } your J; 
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had [ooping down, she put her arm around its 
visit Ppecks and kissed it. 


«Dear, sweet lamb!” she murmured. 
then looking into the farmer’s face, she 
sid, in an earnest voice— ; 

«You won’t hurt the poor lamb?” 

“Qhno, child, I won't hurt it,” replied 
ge farmer, whose feelings were slightly 
noved by this exhibition of tenderness. 

















a But come into the garden, with Kitty, 
an- [and get some strawberries. 
hard fg “Thank you!” replied Emma, looking 
fish, [yp; “but I don’t care about any straw- 
wag [oeries to-day.” ‘The farmer saw that there 
did vere tears in the eyes of the little girl ; 
shalt (ead he began to understand -her real feel- 
Here [gngsabout the lamb. . 
‘two Ig “Do you love the lamb? he asked. 
Emma did not answer in words, but the 
tand Igy in which she drew the creature's head 
ent; Mpizutly against her bosom, told the farm- 
jlent [ea how much of tenderness was in her 
6 t. 
” a If that lamb were yours,” said farmer 
her: [_Wikins, ‘* what would you do with aa 
son —Emma’s whole face brightened instantly, 
rant, ad her tongue was unloosed. ; 
Z004 “Qh!” replied she, ‘*I would feed it on 
ooks grew milk from our cow, every day; and 
sca. [glwould make it a nice soft bed to sleep 
gift Jj on, where no cold nor rain would touch it. 
por- AndI would love it so much.” i 
you “Take it then, my good little girl” said 
crip- fim the farmer. ‘‘I have a great many lambs 
ting in my flocks, and shall not miss this one. 
” ‘BB Take it; it is yours.” 
t the How overjoyed was Emma at these un- 
had [espected words. 
“Oh!” I am so glad!” fell warmly from 
»the [ierlips. ‘Then lifting the lamb once more 
ven- inher arms, she ran home with it as fast 
é ssshecould go. Under her kind care, the 
_ Mi smb was so tenderly nursed that it scarce- 
~ [i lymissed the mother from which it had 
len taken; and it soon learned to know 
a Emma’s voice, and would follow her about, 
— Bi ad sport with her as playfully as a kitten. 
Every day, when she went to school, her 
hoo] (mother had to shut the lamb up in the 
lamb fy house, to keep it from following her; but 
oked fq When she returned, it would see her a good 
eto (ay of, and run skipping along to meet 
ther (ter. Emma would put her arms around 
me, fg isneck, as soon as it came up, kiss it, 
| its fj adsay, . 
p at “Dear little lamb! How I love you ! 
nno- And though the lamb could not tell, in 
vhen ( Yords, how much it loved its dear young 
fiend, yet Emma could read its love in 
here! fm ‘Seyes, and understand all it would have 
It (sd, had it been gifted with speech. 
Te [ Wheat Sheaf. 
n0th- 
oa Parental. 
as : 
kins, WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT? 


When I was a young lad, my father one 
lay called me to him, that he might teach 
me how to know what o’clock it was. 


Mrs. Hetold me the use of the minute hand, 
dked, andthe hour hand, and described to me 
mer @ thefigures on the dial-plate, until I was 
,and ff pretty perfect in my part. 
nk it No sooner was I quite master of this ad- 
keep @ ditional knowledge, than I set off seamper- 
F gto join my companions, at a game of 
gitl, § marbles; but my father called me back 
pason again : “Stop, Humphrey,” said he, “I 
}mo- @ ‘uve something else to say to you.” 
p the Back again I went, wondering what else 
very ff Thad got to learn, for I thought that I 
being knew all about the clock, quite as well as 
h the jf ny father did. 
“Humphrey,” said he, ‘I have taught 
urmer @ youto know the time of the day; I must 
tow teach you how to find out the time of 
fnot, # your life.” 
All this was Dutch to me ; so I waited 
os uther impatiently to hear how my father 


Would explain it, for I wanted sadly to go 
to my marbles: 


‘Wil “The Bible,” said he, “ describes the years 
m her ofman, to be threescore and ten, or four- 
bring- ff Sore years. Now life is very uncertain, 
found and you may not live a single day longer ; 
jieces: F but if we divide the fourscore years of an 
= ld man’s life into twelve parts, like the 
n an dial of the clock, it will allow almost sev- 
Emma § cn years for every figure. When a boy is 
mb rf ‘even years old, then it is one o'clock of 
me a f his life, and this is the case with you; 

b When you arrive at fourteen years, it will 
} _ ¢ two o’clock with you; and when at 
y ‘wenty-one years, it will be three o’clock, 
Ml 4 should it please God thus long to spare 
» ane | Your life. In this manner you may always 








know the time of your life, and looking at 
the clock may, perhaps, remind you of it. 
My great-grandfather, according to this 
calculation, died at twelve o’clock; my 
grandfather at eleven, and my father at ten. 
At what hour you and I shall die, Hum- 
phrey, is only known to Him to whom all 
things are known.” 

Never since then have I heard the in- 
quiry, “* What o’clock is it?” nor do I think 
that I have even looked at the face of the 
clock, without being reminded of the words 
of my father. 

I know not, my friends, what o’clock it 
may be with you, but I know very well 
what time it is with myself; and that if I 
mean to do anything in this world which, 
hitherto, I have neglected, it is high time 
to set about it. The words of my father 
have given a solemnity to the dial-plate 
of a clock, which it never would perhaps 
have possessed in my estimation, if these 
words had not been spoken. Look about 
you, young friends, I earnestly entreat you, 
and now and then ask yourselves what 
o'clock it is with you? [ Child’s Companion. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. I. 
To my little Friends at School. 

How many of the readers of- the Com- 
panion do you suppose, attend school 
regularly, almost all the time? Many, 
many thousands. Well, to all these thou- 
sands these letters are sent; and each lit- 
tle scholar that reads them, may know 
that they are written especially for him or 
her. 

I call you my little friends, for I have 
learned to feel much interest in all young 
persons attending school; and although 
when you read these letters, you will 
not know who wrote them, yet the wri- 
ter knows hundreds. of you that will 
readthem; and he feels quite sure that 
you regard him as your friend. 

I shall not, in these letters, write to you 
about affairs at home, or, at church, or 
abroad ; but shall address you as scholars, 
and write of things at school. 

I suppose you have a very nice, comfor- 
table school-room, well swept always, and 
well ventilated, as well as properly warm- 
ed in these winter days. If not, I hope 
you will all try very hard to induce your 
parents and friends to provide such rooms 
for you. 

In the city, this is pretty likely to be the 
case now. But I pity some of you, if you 
have such school houses as I have seen in 
some places, where the wind: and snow 
come right in through the cracks, as if they 
felt very muchat home. Oh, the cold toes, 
and blue faces, that I have, seen in such 
school houses. If any of you have to 
shiver in this way, I shall expect that my 
letters will do you as little good, as your 
school probably does. 

But I made the supposition that you 
had good tidy and comfortable, if not el- 
egant school rooms. Now the first thing 
for each little scholar to do, is to see that 
his face and hands and clothes are as neat 
and cleanas the school-room. If your kind 
mother has sent you from home properly 
prepared, do not stop and play in the road, 
until your clothes are soiled, and your 
hands and faces begrimmed with dirt. 
How many good mothers would be morti- 
fied by seeing their little boys and girls at 
school, in sucha plight. 

Then if your hands are dirty, your books 
will become soiled, and you will not have 
the credit of neatness and taking care of 
them. 

Such little children, moreover, are not 
loved by their teachers, as little nice, tidy, 
clean ones are. If then you wish to gain 
the love of your dear teachers, be very 
careful how your clothes and hands and 
faces and hair look, when you go into the 
school room. 

The next thing to being neat yourselves, 
is to keep your desk and the whole room 
neat. Some children tare up paper and 
scatter it on the floor. ‘When they come 
into the room, they are not always careful 
to wipe their fect clean, on the scraper and 
mat at the door. In this way, the place 
they occupy, and the whole floor, become 
disfigured by sand or mud or snow, very 
much to the discomfort of scholars, teach- 
ers and visitors. Be careful about all these 
things. 








Let your books and paper and slate, 
when not in use, be nicely ranged in your 
desks. Have everything about you “ in or- 
der.” If you observe these directions, 
you will be prepared to study with ad- 
vantage. I shall be sorry, when I visit 
some of your schools this winter, if I find 
that you have not taken these hints. 

Your unknown friend. 








‘Natural Sistory. 


A WOLF STORY. 
A correspondent of the Boston Post, 
writing from Meredith Bridge, N. H., says: 
Fifty years ago, these mountains were fa- 
mous as the resort of bears and wolves, 
and the neighboring farmers were often 
troubled by the depredations of the latter 
ferocious animals. A man by the name 
of Folsom, who then lived at the foot of 
Mount Belknap, was aroused one night by 
what he supposed to be a fight between a 
neighbor’s dog and his own; but on go- 
ing out to part them, he found himself 
face to face with a large wolf, that in at- 
tempting to carry off one of his pigs, had 
been attacked by the faithful watchdog. 
Folsom, physically speaking, was a pow- 
erful man; buta fight with “a ravenous 
wolf,” entirely weaponless as he was, with 
nothing but his bare hands, seemed rather 
a desperate chance, whatever might have 
been his muscular strength ; but there was 
no backing out. Like Captain Elderber- 
ry at the sham fight, he must either ‘* con- 
quer or die ”—and although it was a des- 
perate struggle, he did conquer. Grasp- 
ing the wolf by the throat with his left 
hand, he held him as firmly as in a vice, 
andit is said that he actually mauled him 
to death with his right fist, receiving for 
the exploit, a bounty of thirty dollars 
from the town. The man, I am told, is 
still living at an advanced age, and known, 
from that time to this, by the cognomen 
of ** Wolf Folsom.” 











Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


HIGH HEAD. 


AsI was about leaving the place, where 
I had attended the Academy for several 
months, I wished to see one of my class- 
mates, with whom similar pursuits and 
kindred feelings had rendered me intimate. 

One pleasant afternoon, while the mild 
zephys were gently fanning the stirring 
leaves, and the birds in every grove carol- 
ling their joyous notes, I went to his res- 
idence. It was the first week in June. 
The hills were verdant with their grassy 
carpet, the trees were clothed in their bright 
and waving foliage. Nature appeared to 
have arrayed herself in her most lovely at- 
tire. 

After a short time spent in conversation, 
my friend invited me to accompany him to 
his favorite resort. And truly, it was a 
lovely place. It had received the appro- 
priate name, High Head. It was a lofty 
bank, whose base was washed by theever rol- 
ling tide of Penobscot’s mighty waters. A 
beautiful cove, curved gracefully around, 
that its waves might lull themselves to 
rest, in the shelter of High Head. On the 
steep sides of the bank, rose beautiful ev- 
ergreens, towering in majestic height. As 
we stood there, on the brow of that lofty 
eminence; a scene rich in magnificence lay 
before us. 

Far down the river could we gaze, and 
behold the stately ship, freighted with 
wealth, moving in her graceful course. 
Then the majestic steamboat, dashing over 
yielding waves, swept swiftly past, bearing 
hundreds of passengers to their destina- 
tion. Turning to the right, we saw two 
villages, reposing in loveliness, seeming to 
rival each other in beauty. In their 
midst, rise the church spires, as if to pierce 
Heaven's blue dome, and point the spirit of 
man to a brighter land beyond the skies. 
Between the villages stood the Academy, 
within whose walls, I had formed many 
ties of friendship, and spent many happy 
hours, that memory shall ever recall with 
fresh delight. 

As I cast my eye over these varied 
scenes, my friend reminded me, that be- 
neath the soil on which I stood, lay the 
ashes of forms once young and joyous as 
our own. Men, deluded by the vain hope, 








‘sides of the hill. 





that here some pirate had stored treasures 
of untold worth, had dug deep into the 
But High Head, 

524 Thou, a far nobler treasure hast to keep, 
Buried beneath thy green and mossy breast ; 
vest gently on it, guard it well with care, 
And grant the slumberer here, a quiet rest.” 


It was a fitting place for solemn service. 
No enclosure guards the sacred spot. In 
the hollows of some of the graves, lay the 
sere leaves of autumn. With two excep- 
tions, a rough, unhewn stone was the only 
tribute affection could give to the memory 
of the departed. In years long past, there 
may have been some friend to strew the 
mound with flowers, and shed the tear of 
affection over the grave. Now their names 
are remembered on earth no more. 

May their bones rest in peace, though 
the stranger treads lightly over their grave. 
Though no marble tombstone records their 
name, may they stand enrolled on a fairer 
page, that shall never fade, even when 
earth’s proudest monuments crumble to 
dust. 

The sun had reached the western hori- 
zon, and was gilding the hills with the 
glory of his setting rays, as I cast my eyes 
over the landscepe for the last time, and 
turning away, walked slowly to my place 
of rest for the night. Tamworth, Sept. 7. 











Morality, 


TO THE BOYS. 


Boys, I would not talk saucy to my 
mother. I will give you some reasons why 
I would not. 

1. It will do no good. Your father 
will give you no more money for that, he 
will not love you any the better. Your 
mother will not be kinder to you; she will 
not take better care of you when you are 
sick; she will not make your food taste 
any better; she will not make your bed 
any softer, nor your clothes any better, 
She will be no happier. Your sisters will 
not be any the prouder of you. Ifall the 
boys in the neighborhood should think 
you smart, and follow your example, and 
talk saucy to their mothers, it would not 
make them a better set of boys, for that. 
What good can it do to talk saucy to your 
mother? 

2. It don’t look well. If the young 
folks in your neighborhood should hear 
you talking saucy to your mother, they 
would be shocked, and go away and talk 
about you. One would say, Did’nt that 
sound mean? Yes, it did, says another. 
I should have been ashamed if I had been 
his sister. Another says, What did you 
think. Mary? I was glad I was not his 
sister. 

3. It shows great ingratitude to talk 
saucy to your mother. What has she 
done for you? Oh, think of it, my boys. 
Who has done more for you than your 
mother? Who watched over you when you 
were a little helpless one? Who prepares 
your food, your bed, your clothes, and 
makes home so pleasant? When you say, 
My head aches, or I am sick, who gives 
you a tender, an affectionate look? If you 
should die, who would mourn for you more 
than your mother! And do you talk 
saucy to her? 

4. It shows that you have a bad dis- 
position. What! Talk saucy to your 
mother! What will you not do? The 
wicked will do wickedly. 

5. To talk saucy to your mother, har- 
dens your own heart. By and by you 
willhate her. Then you will not love to 
stay at home. Then you will go away. 
Then you will forget to visit-her. Then 
you will forget to write to her. And then 
you will be on the brink-of some dread- 
ful precipice. You may look.out for some 
trouble ahead. 

6. Talking saucy to your mother, hurts 
her feelings. How can you bear to grieve 
your best friend ? 

7. Itis wicked. The Most High says, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” Is 
this law a good one? Was it made in 
heaven? Was it -written by His finger on 
atable of stone? Shall God command, 
and will you disobey? ‘Cursed is he 
that setteth lightly by his father and his 
mother: and all the people shall say, 
Amen.” 

8. If you talk saucy to your mother, 
you will be preparing yourself for a day of 

sorrow! The day draws near when you 
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andshe must be separated. If youshould 
outlive her, you will always be haunted 
with the remembrance of having abused 
your best friend, your mother. Do, I en- 
treat you, save yourself the sad reflection. 
How can you, my young friends, bear the 
thought of burying your mother when you 
cannot confess your wrongs to her ? 

But you may die first. Then, oh! 
the sad retribution. Oh! the melancholy 
eternity to follow. Behold now thy moth- 
er. Love her.. Speak kindly to her. 
And save yourself the evils that must 
sooner or later, overtake unkind children. 

[Vt. Chronicle. 





Editorial. 


A VIEW OF HEATHENISM. 


In that fearful description of the character 
ofthe heathen, which closes the first chapter 
of Romans, we find these words concerning 
them. “ Wthout natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful.” And by the inspired Psalmist it 
is said, “The dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations. of cruelty.” The last of 
these statements was made by David, more 
than a thousand years before the record made 
by Paul in Romans. They both describe the 
heathen at periods far distant from each other. 
How sad the picture! 

But let us see if the heathen world has im- 
proved—for we are now eighteen hundred 
years from the time when Paul wrote—let us 
see if it is as true now, as it was in David’s 
time, and Paul’s time, that the heathen are 
cruel and unmerciful. In a periodical which I 
suppose none of my young readers have ever 
seen, I find the following facts concerning the 
want of pity and compassion among the pres- 
ent generation of heathen, and which striking- 
ly confirms the Bible account from which I 
have quoted above. 

‘A small native hut,” says the writer, “ about 
half a mile from where I live, had taken fire, 
and as it was to windward of the village, con- 
sisting of about twenty thatched huts, they 
were in great danger of being all burned. 
The fire was very brilliant from the nature of 
the materials, bamboos, straw and mats. I 
perceived it from the verandah where I was 
sitting, and immediately rode down to the fire. 
Before I got there, five dwellings were totally 
consumed, and two others were on fire. It 
was astonishing to see the total want of sym- 
pathy in the minds of the natives present. 
Though a thousanf of them were assembled 
from a neighboring large village, not one 
would assist in putting out the flames, but 
seemed to enjoy the bonfire. No means were 
used to extingush the flames except by those 
poor wretches whose huts were on fire. 

On my remonstrating with them, and en- 
treating them to lend an helping hand, to their 
neighbors, these were their answers: 

« My house is not on fire—who will pay me ?” 
“What power have I over fire?” “To be 
burnt will be worse than to see the fire.” 

Thus they suffered the flames to spread, till 
they had now consumed half the place, and 
from one of these huts which had just taken 
fire, a dreadful screaming and lamentation is- 
sued. On inquiry, I found it came from a poor 
old decrepit woman. I urged them to fly to 
herrescue. Oh the horrid feelings they evinc- 
ed. “Sheis not my mother. She is too old to 
give salt,”—(that is to help support the family.) 
“ Her time is come—we shall see a suttee.” 

I offered them money if they would go into 
the house and bring her out. ‘The word money 
had an electric power over them, for no sooner 
was the word heard, than so many ran to her 
relief, that they could not all touch the cot on 
which she lay. However, the poor creature 
was saved (for that time) but none but those of 
the lowest caste, dared, even for money, to car- 
ry a sick person. 

The proud Brahmins stood unconcerned 
spectators, and reprobated the conduct of some 
Lascars, native sailors, from the ships, whom I 
had prevailed upon to endgavor to extinguish 
the flames: which was soon effected by pulling 
down a small hut that was in a line of commu- 
nication with the others. 

With regard to the poor woman that was 
saved, she had been so terrified that her 
illness was increased, and her merciless sons 
conveyed her to the river sidetodie. There I 
found here three days after, just able to speak, 








and no more. She died in about half an hour. 
It was evident that mud had been forced into 


her mouth, as is the horrid custom among these 
heathen.” 


Surely the Bible account,—“ the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruel- 
ty,” is still true. “How are their sorrows 
multiplied that hasten after another God!” 
But carry those benighted millions the knowl- 
edge of the true God, as he is revealed in the 
Bible, and they will no longer be implacable 
and unmerciful. But they will become meek 
and humble, and kind, and ready for every work 
of faith, and labor of love. 

Who of my young readers will fail of doing 
his part of the work of sending the blessed gos- 
pel into all the heathen world? It is a work 
approved of God, and giving relief to the tem- 
poral and eternal woes of men. 

A traveller in Switzerland, mentions that at 
the Inn where he lodged, he found the follow- 
lowing admonition printed upon a folio sheet, 
and hanging in the most public room. 

“Understand well the force of the words— 
a God, a moment, an eternity! A God who 
sees thee, a moment which flies from thee, an 
eternity which awaits thee. A God whom you 
serve so ill, a moment of which you so little 
profit, an eternity which you hazard so rashly.” 

This admonition on a similar sheet, the trav- 
eller was informed, was to be found in every 
house in the parish. ' 

How different are many of the public houses 
in thiscountry! In many of them, not a book 
of any description is in sight. And where 
there are any, how many of them are filled with 
such miserable trash and fiction, as to do evil, 
and only evil. 

We rejoice, however, that there are hotels 
where there is a Bible in every room, and val- 
uable religious and other books and periodicals 
accessible to all travellers. Such hotels are 
well worthy the public patronage. There is 
not likely to be rum selling or drinking in 
such a house. There can hardly fail to be or- 
der and quietness there, so desirable to the 
weary traveller. 

Let all our young friends, whenever they 
travel, take with them, lodged deeply in their 
hearts, the principles of love, patience, meek- 
ness, gentleness and good-will to all. Nota 
few on journeys seem to feel that they have 
license to be as fretful and impatient as they 
please. They find fault with many things which 
are as well as circumstances would allow of 
their being. They make no allowances for 
the difference between the comforts their own 
home can furnish, and the disadvantages which 
those may be under for whose services they 
call. Other travellers are cheerful, good-na- 
tured, ready to make allowance: are happy, 
and make others so, Let my young friends be 
of this number. Wherever they go, they 
will leave a good name behind them. H. 





COASTING. 


Now is the time, boys, for that capital sport 
and exercise, known as coasting, or sliding 
down hill. But look out, boys, for broken shins, 
and bruised noses. I know a lad who was slid- 
ing down upon the crust, and by some accident, 
gota leg through it into tte deep snow, and 
snapped off the bone. Sad coasting that was. 
Another boy was sliding down in the road, and 
his sled ran against some little girls that were 
crossing the street, and hurt one of them very 
much. Another accident, still worse, happen- 
ed to some boys that were sliding down the: 
same hill. One sled came against another, and 
without either boys’ being injured in person, 
they both became angry, and swore at each 
other. Then they left their sleds, and be- 
gan to fight. One received a black eye, and 
the other came off with a torn coat, and both 
with very wicked, bad feelings, which they did 
not soon get over; perhaps they never dif, 
Look out, boys, when you slide down hill, for 
broken shins, and especially avoid quarrelling, 


which is infinitely worse. rp—. 





A HAPPY MISTAKE. 





Extract of a Letter to the Editor : 
Coxeratn, Mass., Dec. 20, 1849, 

Dea. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have five chil- 
dren between the ages of 12 and 14 years, and 
do not know of a more acceptable New Years’ 
| present that I can make them, than your excel- 
lent little paper. 

A Baptist minister in this town, an excellent 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








man, sent to his agent in Boston, to send him 
a youth’s newspaper, that was published under 
the auspices of that denomination. By some 
mistake, the “Companion” was forwarded to 
him, and he and his family are so much inter- 
ested in it that he says he is very glad the 
mistake was made, for he considers it the very 
best newspaper for children, published in this 
country. Yours, 











Variety. 








THE ROCK OF CALVARY. 


In Fleming’s Christology, it is stated that 
an unbeliever, visiting the sacred places of 
Palestine, was shown the clefts in the rock of 
Mount Calvary. Examining them narrowly, 
and critically, he turned in amazement to his 
fellow travellers, and said, “I have long been 
a student of nature, and I am sure the clefts 
and rents in this rock were never done by na- 
ture, or an ordinary earthquake ; for by such a 
concussion, the rock must have split accord- 
ing to the veins, and where it was weakest in 
the adhesion of parts; for this,” said he, “I 
have observed to have been done in other rocks 
when separated or broken after an earthquake, 
and reason tells me it must always be so. But 
it is quite otherwise here; for the rock ‘is rent 
athwart and across the veins, in a most strange 
and preternatural manner ; and therefore,” said 
he, “I thank God thatI came hither to see the 
standing monument of miraculous power by 
which God gives evidence to this day of the 
Divinity of Christ.” 
acne 


A WISE MAN. 


Will never rust out. As long as he can 
move or breathe, he Will be doing something 
for hitnself, or his neighbor, or for posterity. 
Almost to the last hour of his life, Washington 
was at work. So were Franklin, and Adams, 
and Young, and Howard, and Newton. The 
vigor of their lives never decayed. Norust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea, to 
suppose we must lie down and die, because we 
are old. Whois old? Not the man of ener- 
gy; not the day-laborer in science, art, or be- 
nevolence ; but he only, who suffers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the strings of life to 
become motionless: on whose hand the hours 
drag heavily, andto whom all things wear the 
garb of gloom. There are scores of gray- 
headed men we should prefer in any important 
enterprise, to those young gentlemen who fear 
andtremble at approaching shadows, and turn 
pale at a lion in their path, a harsh word ora 
frown. 

—@e—— 


AN AUTHENTIC MEMOIR. 

In the crowded market-place of one of the 
south-western cities, a northern vender of re- 
ligious books was exhibiting his stock in trade, 
and calling on the people to step up and buy. 
He was a colporteur of the American Tract 
Society, but seemed to be so abundantly sup- 
plied, that he had the book which every man 
called for, whatever its subject or title. Indeed, 
the variety of his supply was so curious and ex- 
tensive, that one man offered to bet another, 
(Mr. B.) that he could not name a book which 
the vender had not on hand. Mr. B. took him 
up, and cried out, 

“I say Mr. Bookseller, have you got the Me- 
moir of the Devil ?” 

“The very thing,” replied the agent, taking 
out a book “the only authentic memoir of his 
majesty ever published, called the Holy Bible, 
price twenty-five cents ; will you have it, sir 2” 

Mr. B. was obliged to pay his bet and buy 
the Bible, which he took in the midst of general 
applause. 

——>_——. 


JUST LIKE HIM. 

A poor but pious negro woman, being ad- 
dressed by her teacher on the goodness of God, 
was asked whether she was not astonished at 
his mercy, in giving his Son, and his conde- 
scension in giving that Son for her, she replied, 
she was not. Supposing she was not suffigient- 
ly impressed with the subject, and defective 
in the fine feeling of gratitude, he continued 
to expatiate on the vastness and freedom of 
his love, giving additional emphasis to his lan- 
guage and coloring to his subject, closing 
again with the question. 

“ What, are you not astonished at this >” 

“ No, massa,” was the reply. 

Turning upon her with a degree of impa- 
tience, “And why are you not astonished 7” 
he inquired. R 

“Why, Massa, me no astonished, because it 
be just like him.” 

—~——— 


ANOTHER SKATER DROWNED. 

A fine, promising lad, aged 15 years, a son 
of Pelatiah Pierce, of East Lexington, Mass., 
fell through the ice on a pond in that town, 
while skating, and was drowned. This is the 
second or third case of tke kind we have re- 
corded within a week past, and it should op- 
erate as a warning to children and parents 
against so dangerous an amusement.--T’raveller. 

_—_—@e—. 

The intellect of the truly wise man is like 

glass ; it admits the light ofheaven,and reflects it. 


CHARITY. 


Pisistratus, the Grecian General i 
through some of the fields, several Titi, 
plored his charity. “If you want beasts to 
plough your land,” said he, “I willlend; if bw 
want land, I will lend; if you want seed todo 
your land, I will give you some; but I wij] en, 
courage none in idleness.” By this conduc, 
in a short time, there was not a beggar to ‘ 
seen in all his dominions. ’ . 


_____ Poetry, 


ORIGINAL. 


WHAT GOD MADE. 


God made the shining Sun, 8 
The Moon and Stars so bright, 

In the blue sky their race to run, 
And shed their glorious light. 





— 








God made the Grass so green; 
The Trees to bear rich fruit; 

And brighter flowers of beauteous 
Man’s various taste to suit. 


God made the little Bird, 
To chirp in pretty song; 

At peep of day his voice is heard:— 
God made the Eagle strong. 


sheen, 


God made the Fish to swim; 

. The Fowl to sail in air; 

Zach in their different sphere praise Hi 
And both His bounty ie * 


God made the Beasts which roam 
In furests dark and drear; 
’Tis there by day they make their home 
By night they leave their lair. 1 
These seek their meat ° from God 
Tis He provides them fuud; . 
Now glorious is, great Nature’s Lord 
How bountiful, how good! . 


His word, His works, His ways 
Let children stndy well; 

And learn in youth, God’s name to 
And all His wonders tell. 
Boston, Dec. 1849. © Psalm 104. 
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THE WIFE’S FAREWELL. 
Pillow my head, yet once again upon thy breast 
There, as in days of yore, I’d seek my sweetest rest— 
No more on earth, thou’lt wrap me in thy lov'den- 
___brace— 
Oh! I would die thus, gazing fondly in thy face, 
Now listen, while I try to whisper in thine ear, 
The — words and wishes thou alone should’s 
ear. 
I know, my husband, thou hast ever lov’d me well: 
My deep and full return, no words of mine can tel), 
In by-gone days, my love was wild idolatry; 
Thou wert the here) ee all, of life, of hope to me. 
But now, my wedded love is purer, holier, far, 
Than when in youth, thou wert my only guiding star, 


Nay, do not weep, beloved, that I must pass away,’ 
Just when our morn’s fair promise brightens into day; 
I fear not death, the grave seems not all dark to me, 
For He who died for us, my light and guard will be. 
One bitter pang alone, my heart cannot suppress— 
Oh God! thou wilt forgive a mother’s tenderness, 


My husband, ’tis a sacred trust I leave to thee, 
Two precious scions from an early blighted tree. 
Guard well these tender plants, with ceaseless, eon 
stant care, 
So = in after years, rich fruits for heaven they'll 
ear. 

Let not the Tempter’s siren voice have power to lur, 
But keep them from the sins of earth, unspotted, pure. 


een in time, perchance, thou’lt seek another 
ride, 

And other beauteous offspring cluster round thy side; 
I charge thee by thy highest hopes of happiness, 

To give our first-born babes, their part in each cares. 
Check not their childish glee, by coldness or neglect, 
But from one word of harshness [ pray thee them pri- 

tect. 


Soon, o’er my lowly pillow will the spring flower 


praise, 





wave, 

Oh! cast not then oblivion’s mantle on my grave; 
Teach then, our children that their mother lives 
A above, 
And bid them speak my name with words and thoughts 

of love. 

But stay—I wrong thy noble trust by doubt or fear, 
And God himself, the orphan’s prayer will ever hear. 


Now dearest, clasp me closer, closer to thy heart, 

And press upon my lips one kiss before we part; 

Tis vain! thou cans’t not shield me from the power 
of death; 

My lips, my heart is chilling ’neath his icy breath. 

Loved ones, farewell, when life is o’er, 

Come home to me in Heav’n, Oh! there we'll part 10 
more.—Episcopal Recorder. [By Agnace. 

(RT oT 


CHRISTMAS. 


“ Little children, can you say 

Why you're glad on Christmas day ? 
Little children, can you tell 

Why you hear the sweet church bell? 
Can you tell me who was born 

Early on the Christmas morn? 





Now you will at once reply, 

“We are = and we know why: 
’Tis a joyful day on earth, 

Joyful for our Saviour’s birth: 
Angels came from heaven to say, 
Christ was born on Christmas day. 


“ 6° Tis the birth-day of our King; 
We our little offerings bring. 

Tis our pleasant holiday ; 
Therefore we are glad and gay, 
Sing and pray and hear his word, 
Keep the birth-day of our Lord.’ 


“ Children—think before you speak— 
When you come your Lord to seek, 
Have you any gold to throw 

At his feet who loved you so? 

Have you frankincense and myrrh? 
Sweetest spice, you know, they were. 


“ Children, you have nought, you say, 
At your Saviour’s feet to lay. 

Ask him, then, your souls to take, 
And to save for his name’s sake. 
Jesus, Saviour, take each heart: 

Make it holy as thou art.” 
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